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ABSTRACT 

Problems faced by American Indian colleo«^ students 
vere described in these 2 guidance and counseling pape*:s. The first 
paper suggested a plan for a guidance and counseling program. The 3 
steps in this plan were a special summer student orientation program 
for Indians; and "out-reaching" guidance and counseling program where 
Indian students would serve as assistant counselors; and active 
participation of the counselor with the student in curriculum 
planning. The second paper covered goals, fiscal responsibility, and 
acaaemic advising. Included in the second paper was a list of courses 
from which a student may select a sequence to meet liberal studies 
requirements. (PS) 
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problema due to poor preparation for higher learning, but also eooial problems 
tliat must he dealt with as well. 

Upon arrival of tlie student, v)lio is :zeu to the university, lie enters into an 



initial intentions in seeking advanced education, llodem campus liqusing^ use 
of a telephone, television, a monthly income to spend as he chooses, movie 
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c ^ ^ c o ^ teleplume companies in some areas require a Icxger deposit from the Indi<m 

. o student titan from tlie non-^Indian student. 

Television and movie theaters become a favorite past time. To many students 
>5 . this may be the first experience of laving a television in their living 

quccrteTys, and in some cases of ever viewing television, llearby movie tlieaters 
CO also serve as a temptation to keep the student from his studies. 

^ ^ In ffwy instanooo this i&ill he the first time the student will be receiving 
a regular monthly income. He vHlt he expected to budget hie money for rent. 



student, who is unfamiliar to these conveniences and responsibilities, from 



It is not uncomnon for him, when first introduced to tlie regular use of a 



is perJvxpe his first time away from Jiome, he becomes liomesick and uses the 
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food^ aooidl activities, sclvool auppliea and personal groomng. However^ fet^) 
if ony Indian students have ever experienced budgeting before. !ktny spend the 
first-of-the-'month check within a week or two and go witliout until the next 
allotment is received. 

The student is expected to take part in social activities and campus functions, 
many of which he is unfemriliar with or he may be too shy to participate in. If 
the university offers no specifically planned activities for tne student he 
may be tempted to excessive drinking or otlier habits more cormon to reserva--'^ 
tion or ccmnunitij living. 

Vith all of tliese distractions, the new student is expected to plan each day 
and schedule his time to attend classes, write papers, study for examinations 
and maintain his day to day personal affairs. 

Because the student is introduced into a completely foreign environment with 
new demands upon him, a struoturimg and restructuring of his campus life 
becomes nececsary* Guiding and counseling the student, therefore, takes on 
a Jery important role in his life. If a guidance and counseling program is 
to be a success tuisn it must be prepared to deal with, and sclve the stated 
problems. Tlie following is a euggeeted plan for such a program: 
Step One 

A s0GC9'a7 stBrnru^ f^tudmt orientation woff ram for Ind ians^ 
All incoming Indian students will be invited to attend a stomer orientation 
program which will consist of the following: 

1. Daily classes for instruotian in proper study habits, organization 
of time and fcmiliarization with the use of the library and other 
campus facilities. 

2. Meetings and activities designed to acquaint tJtem with assigned 
Q counselors. This will provide the counselors with an opportunity 



to become caoare of the individual atident^s neede* 

3. Classes designed to help tlie student budget his firuxnoes and prepare 
for expeoted monthly expenditures. Representatives from the local 
busvness community mrry be invited in to give information on their 
services and discuss the danger in becoming involved with charge 
accounts and long payment purchases from stores and salesmen. 

4. Social activities which allow tlie student to become acquainted with 
one another and become familiar with social functions provided by tJie 
university. The student tlien will learn the social expectations placed 
upon him in his new environment, 

5. A program of testing to determine the level of achievement in such 
subjects as English, math and science may be given to the student 
at this time. This will aid the counselor in helping to plan an 
academic program for the individuals Prom this the university may see 
tJie need to develop special general education clasaes for those who 
are unprepared to go right into the general college curriculum. 

Step TWO 

An ^^Ou t-'Reachins " ouidance and cou nseling program 

During t/ie school year a guidance and counseling program which provides out-* 
reach to the student by the counselor should be planned. In the past counsel^ 
ing program which were designed, for the student to come to the comselar for 
guidance has proved to be ineffective. Often the student may he too shy^ 
embarrassedj or perhaps does not understand the proper methcd of seeking help. 

An ideal out-reach guidance and counseling program might oonsif^t of graduate 
or senior Indian students serving on stipends as assistant counselors. This 
hkHihl pa^vidA the staffing necessary for an effective out^reaoh prograe. For 
^ exan^le^ a Navajo assistant coimselor^ assigned five to ten Navajo students 
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liXmld be Isnowledgedble of any problems the etudents might Jiave and refer them 
to a cpxalified counselor in the program. The aeeiatant coitnselor could also 
plan and organize activities such as intermral sports^ cultural activities^ 
field trips etc. 
Step Tiwee 

Active vartioivation of counselor loith student in curriculum plannincf 
Too often tlia Indian student entering college is left alone to register for 
his freshman classes witJiout any curriculm counseling on classes he should 
take or those he should avoid to achieve his desired goal. He is literally 
pushed into tlte regular university curriculum to compete with students whose 
previous education greatly surpasses his own. This has insured failure to the 
Indian student vho may have been accepted in tlie univerHty on lower academic 
standards ttian the non- Indian student. 

A counseling programj, therefore^ sliould provide the necessary instruction in 
registering for beginning classes. It should advise or require tlie student to 
register for special general education classes designed specifically to meet 
his needs. This would in turn afford the new Indian student a successful and 
happy experience with his formal education. 

I have suggested specific steps to identified problems. Ify procedures, which 
I believe to be realistic, would entail drastic changes in the now existing 
programs. Boweoer, if a workable plan is not established now, and tlie American 
Indian student is not properly and thoroughly orientated, thus becoming a drop-' 
nut, our goals shall never be reached. Tlie expense entailed, the long Jiours 
of dedicated Imbor will be wasted and we will be discussiftg the same problems 
y&avs from nr^ with no hopes of an applicable solution. 

Eddie F. Brown 
University of Utah 




Northern Arizona University 
Author: Dr. Jams Fredrick 

CTII DANCE AND COUNSELIWH OF INDIAN STUDHMTS 

Guidance and Counseling for Indian students at the universitv level presents 
a nunfoer of interesting and challei\ging problejrs. Northern Arizona University 
has identified several problems. Eadi problem will bo stated, ^ollowinr the 
statement of the prciilem will be a short section containing N.A.M.'s approach to 
working with the prcble^p. 

^oals ; Most Indian students have not arrived at a well defined academic and 
vocational goal. Approximately 90 percent of the Indian students lack well de- 
fined p,oals. While the question of lack of a well defined poal is not unique to 
Indian college students it exists to a preater def»ree. 

The lack of a well defined poal has several aspects. 

(1) Most Indian young people have ^rown up in an environment whidi is se- 
riously lacking in opportunities to learn about the o^encral world of 
work. This lack of opportunity exists in the horne and in the riiblic 
and n.I.A. sdiools which Indian students attend. Selection of an ao- 
propriate educational and vocational poal is closely related to the 
depree of opportunity available for leaminp about the world of work 
either throuph direct envolvement or vicarious experiences. Many 
Indian students lack information about job opportunities on the reser- 
vations as well as off the reservations. 

(2) Many schools fail to relate their class of^erinps in a direct manner 
to educational and vocational opportunities which will be open to 
Stu<ients at a time later in their lives. Indian students need help in 



rolatinR the experiences they are enpapinn in at the present tirne with 
job or education requirements that will potentially be available to 
them. 

(3) Indian students have received little help in developing acceptable work 
or study habits. Few elerentary school and hiph school teachers pive 
well orpanized in-class attention to work or study hesbits. All too 
frequently it is assumed that students have acceptabl^^ work or study 
' ^' habits. Poor work or study habits contribute to most ^fai lures at" the 
collejje level. It is difficult to work constructive Iv when no poal to- 
ward which one is working exists. 
Fiscal Respcmsibility ; Indian students tend to have difficulty in manapinp 
their own money. In many cases the money comos throuph some form of financial 
aid. The tendency has been to assume that the college student is capable of ?*tan- 
aginp his or her own money. A quick survey of students - not just Indian students- 
will indicate that this is not a valid assumption. In a nunber of casos Indian 
students have school due to fiscal problems, or have difficulties in a class in 
which they are enrolled because of poor management of funds. 

Northern Arizona University offers an orientation course designed to deal 
with the problem areas of (;oals and fiscal rest>onsibility. This course is team 
tau^t by selected faculty mcrbers who are particularly well qualified in the con-- 
tent areas to be covered iri the course. The general content areas to be covered 
are (l) study methods^ (2) readinp improvement, (S) perscmal finance and (4) -vo- 
cational orientation. 

The vocational orientation will be handled throu^ the University Counseling 
Center. It will consist of vocational exploration, vocational testing and voca- 
tional counseling* The vocational exploration will be conducted through the use 
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of audio- visual materials, printed materials and vocational visits « Each student 
will work directly with a counselor as well as in small groups. 

The student contact at the University Counseling Center offers an opportunity 
for the student to explore other types of probleins typical of college students 
(i.e. adjustment to dorms, socir.l relations, etc.) These problems are explored 
through individual and small group counseling. Indian cotxnselors are available 
to assist with or conduct the individual and small group counseling. 

Academic Advising : Indian students "(like foreign and otlier ethnic stadentd) 
need special attention and help from an academic advisor. The academic advisor 
of Indian students should give careful consideration to the individual student's 
academic background, his predicted chances of success in a given program, his 
declared major and his need for special services* The advisor to Indian students 
should encourage frequent contacts between the students and advisor. 

Ead) department at N.A.U. has been asked to carefully select one faculty 
merrfcer to serve as an advisor for Indian students. This person should have ex* 
perience in working with Indian students or be interested in working with Indian 
students, he should recognize that being a good advisor to Indian students is 
likely to take more time than advising non*Indian students and he should be fami- 
liar with referral sources at N.A.U. 

This system is entirely dependent upon the individual advisor. It can work 
very effectively if dedicated interested people fill the advisor's position. 

Northern Arizona University is developing special sections of several of the 
liberal studies courses for Indian students. The philosophy behind the special 
sections is to develop a course which will meet the broad criteria of liberal 
studies but will^ where appropriate and possible, emphasize non^anglo content, 
(i.e. The course Man and the Arts will be structured around the Indian arts. 



music, etc* An atterpt will be made to ert^ihasize concrete concepts and then '^ove 
to the abstract) . An effort is being made to structure appropriate liberal stud- 
ies courses in this manner* 

LIBERAL STUDIES REQUIREMENTS 

All students seeking a B.S. or B.S. in Ed. degree must select t total of 42 
hours fron the following list of courses* THE HOURS MUST NOT BE SELECTED FROM 
COURSES IN THE STUDENT'S MAJOR OR MINOR FIELDS, A student exempt from courses 
in one unit must compTete the 42 hours in other units* 

A student 9 with the aid of his advisor, must select a sequence of Liberal 
Studies courses in such a manner that he corpletes 30 hours of lower division 
(100-200), and 12 hours of upper division (300-400) level courses. He may select^ 
within the requirements of eadi of the Liberal Studies blocks, both lower and 
upper division courses to meet the requirements. 



UNIVERSITY '^QUIREMENTS (12-14 Hours) 





Engl. 


102, 


103 


Freshman English (3-3) 


DIVISIOM 








OR 




cn"?i. 


1 A >l 




cngiisn tor oiiinquais 14-4J 




Hath. 






General Mathematics (4) OR equivalents totalling 










four or more hours. 




P.E, 




172 


Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 










SCIENCES (8-12 Hours) 


LOVffiR 


Astr. 


180 




Man in Space (4) 


DIVISION 


Biol, 


101 




Man and His Biological t^'orld (4) " ' 




' Gool. 


101 ' 




Man and the Earth (4) 




Phys. 


sa. 


125 


Man and His Physical World (4) 
OR 










Eight hours of lab courses from any of the 










following: AstronoT!y, Biolopy, Chemistry, 










Physics, GoDlo^y 


UPPER 


Biol. 


300 




Biogenetics of Man (3) 


DIVISION 


For. 


322 




Enviromental Conservation (3) 




SOCIAL 


AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES (9-12 Hours) 


mm?. 


Econ. 


180 




The Economic Enviroment of Man (3) 


DIVISION 


Hist. 


140, 


141 


History of Western Civilization (3-3) 




P.S. 


160 




Political*Economic Institutions (3) 




P.S. 


240 




The /Vmerican National Government (3) 




Psych, 


.150 




General Psychology (3) 


UPPER 


Anth. 


301 




Peqples of the !?orld (3) 


DIVISION 


Antl>. 


351 




Understanding Culture (3) 




Anth. 


369 




Cultural Linquistics (3) 




Anth. 


376 




The Contemporary United States Indian (3) 




G.B. 


310 




Legal Environment of Business (3) 




Geog. 


440 




!?orld Regional Patterns (3) 




H.E. 


377 




Consumer Problems and Family Econcxnics (3) 




H.E. 


381 




Culture and the Home (3) 




Hist. 


307 




Main Currents of Scientific Thoue^t (3) 




Hist. 


444 




Europe in the Modem ^?crld (3) 




Hist. 


494 




Recent United States History (3) 




I.E. 


382 




Technology and Culture (3) 




P.S. 


354 




Political and Economic Issues (3) 




Soc. 


300 




Contenporaiy Social Problems (3) 
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HUMAPOTIES (8-12 Hours) 



LWER 


Art 


294 


Aesthetics of Visual Arts (2) 


DIVISION 


Engl . 


257 


Masterpieces of ''^orld Literature (3) 




Hum. 


231 


Man and the Arts (4j) 




Mus . 


293 


Aesthetics of Music (2) 




Phil. 


150 


Probleras in Reason and Responsibility (3) 




Spech. 


.150 


Problems an Conrnruni cation (3J 


UPPER 


Art 


440 


Cont<einpoaraiy Art (3) 


DIVISION 


Engl. 


370 


Enj;c5^m^«t of Poetry (3) 




Engl. 


451 


Litssraay -Expressions of Underground 








MoffiremTitis {S)- - - 




Hum- 


353 


Gi39at Issues ill V/estem Culture (3) 




Hum. 


361 


/Asd^an Ideas and Values (3) 




Hum. 


481 


lliscent Trends (3) 




Phil. 


325 


Philosophy Science (3) 




Phil. 


352 


imiilosophy f^f ^.eligion (3) 




Phil. 


353 


Tithics (3) 



